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PRODUCTION  OF  PARSLEY 

By  J.  H.  Beattie,  senior  horticulturist,  Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crop* 
and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 


Parsley,  celery,  celeriac,  carrots,  and  parsnips  are  members  of  the 
same  group  of  plants.  Parsley  has  been  known  and  used  from  time 
immemorial.  Introduced  into  the  United  States  during  the  early 
days  of  colonization,  it  has  been  grown  to  some  extent  as  a  home, 
market-garden,  and  truck-crop  plant,  but  its  culture  has  not  attained 
great  commercial  importance.  Market  gardeners  and  truck-crop 
producers .  often  plant  a  small  area  to  meet  the  moderate  demand 
that  exists. 

Two  forms  are  available,  the  well-known  foliage  type,  which  is  used 
for  garnishing  and  for  flavoring  soups  and  stews,  and  the  turnip- 
rooted  sort,  which  is  cooked  and  used  like  other  root  crops.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  rooted  parsley  are  sold  in  eastern  markets 
where  there  is  a  large  foreign-born  population. 

Climatic  Limitations 

Parsley  is  a  hardy  crop  that  withstands  considerable  degrees  of 
both  heat  and  cold.  In  the  South  it  is  grown  throughout  the  year 
except  in  midsummer,  and  in  the  North  it  is  grown  from  early  spring 
until  late  autumn,  and  in  milder  sections  through  the  winter  in  cold- 
frames.  It  is  a  biennial,  and  plants  carried  over  winter  go  to  seed 
early  in  the  spring. 

Soil  Requirements 

Parsley  will  thrive  on  almost  any  fertile,  mellow  soil.  Because  of 
the  small  size  of  the  seeds  and  their  slowness  in  germinating,  it  is 
especially  desirable  that  the  soil  be  free  from  any  tendency  to  bake. 
Rich  sandy  loams  and  mucks  and  peats  are  desirable  soils. 

The  use  of  manure  and  commercial  fertilizer  on  land  for  parsley 
will  nearly  always  cause  increased  yields.  If  the  manure  is  well 
decomposed  it  may  be  applied  broadcast  during  the  final  preparation 
of  the  soil.  The  fertilizer  may  also  be  broadcast  before  the  seed  is 
sown.  A  complete  mixture,  such  as  a  5-10-5  *  combination,  used  at 
rates  of  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  per  acre,  supplemented  by  two  or  three 
200-pound-per-acre  side  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  will  usually  give  good  results. 
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Varieties 

Two  forms  of  foliage  parsley  are  used — the  moss  or  curled-leaved 
(fig.  1)  and  the  plain-leaved.  In  quality  they  are  alike,  but  the  curled- 
leaved  is  more  attractive,  and  it  is  grown  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 


Figure  1.— Leaves  of  the  moss  or  curled-leaved  parsley. 

the  other.  Moss  Curled,  Double  Curled,  and  Plain  Leaved  are  well- 
known  varieties.  The  turnip-rooted  form,  of  which  Hamburg  is  the 
leading  variety,  is  usually  listed  merely  as  turnip-  or  thick-rooted 
parsley   (fig.  2). 
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Time  of  Planting 

In  the  North,  parsley  may  be  seeded  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  the  spring.  Earliness  and  surer  results  may  be  obtained 
by  starting  the  plants  indoors  and  transplanting  them  to  the  open 


Figure  2.— Hamburg  or  turnip-rooted  parsley.    This  is  used  mainly  in  soups  and  stews. 


fall 


ground.     Plants  should   be   started   about  midsummer  for  the 
crop  and  for  the  crop  grown  during  the  winter  in  coldframes. 

In  the  South,  parsley  is  grown  mostly  as  a  winter  and  spring  crop. 
Seeding  for  the  winter  crop  is  usually  done  in  the  autumn,  when  soil 
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conditions  are  favorable,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  germination 
during  the  heat  and  drought  of  midsummer.  For  the  spring  crop, 
seeding  may  be  done  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

Methods  of  Culture 

Parsley  may  be  grown  by  hand  culture  in  rows  about  18  inches 
apart,  but  for  horse  cultivation  the  rows  should  be  spaced  from  24 
to  30  inches  apart.  On  account  of  the  smallness  and  delicacy  of  the 
plants  while  young,  they  are  better  adapted  to  hand  culture. 

The  seed  may  be  drilled  with  a  hand  seed  drill,  and  it  should  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  On  land 
of  heavy  texture  that  is  liable  to  bake,  it  is  a  good^lan  to  cover  the 
seeds  with  leafmold,  sand,  or  some  other  material  that  will  not  bake. 
By  keeping  the  soil  moistened,  quicker  germination  may  be  obtained. 
The  plants  should  be  thinned  to  stand  6  or  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Methods  used  in  handling  the  timiip-rooted  type  of  parsley  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  for  the  foliage  form.  The  plants  should  be  thinned 
to  3  to  4  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

In  the  section  around  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  in  other 
sections  having  a  mild  winter  climate  large  quantities  of  parsley  are 
grown  in  sash-covered  coldframes  during  the  late  fall,  the  winter,  and 
early  spring.  These  frames  are  later  used  for  growing  beets  and 
cucumbers.  In  New  Jersey  and  in  southern  New  England,  winter  and 
early  spring  parsley  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  coldframes  (see  cover 
illustration),  in  pipe-heated  beds,  and  in  sash  greenhouses.  High- 
class  or  expensive  greenhouses  are  not  required  for  growing  parsley, 
and  a  temperature  of  45°  to  60°  F.  is  all  that  is  required. 

Harvesting  and  Marketing 

In  harvesting  parsley  the  outer  and  larger  leaves  are  removed  suc- 
cessively, and  the  plant  continues  to  produce  for  several  weeks.  The 
leaves  are  tied  in  bunches  (fig.  3)  and  packed  in  suitable  containers, 
such  as  hampers,  baskets,  and  barrels.  If  parsley  is  packed  for  ship- 
ment or  hauling  any  considerable  distance,  finely  crushed  or  "snow" 
ice  is  usually  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  package.  Certain  markets 
require  that  the  parsley  be  tied  in  bunches,  while  others  prefer  it 
packed  loose,  so  that  it  can  be  made  into  the  size  of  bunch  required 
on  that  particular  market. 

United  States  standards  have  been  established  for  parsley,  and 
copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Figure  3.— Parsley  tied  in  a  small  or  5-cent  bunch.    The  leaves  are  frequently  tied  in  much  larger  bunches 
and  then  rebunched  on  the  market. 
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